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XERES AND ITS WINES. 


From THe Frencu or M, A. GUESDON, 


XERES, 


Tue day after my arrival, before the heat of the day had set in, I walked 
through Xérés, to make some little acquaintance with the town, and to 
look out for any curious or picturesque subject for a sketch; but I 
encountered everywhere nothing but vast bodegas (wine-stores), which, 
while they gave me a great idea of the commercial importance of the 
town, presented, with their long, straight lines of receding roofs, nothing 
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worthy of being transferred to my sketch-book. I regretted, however, 
neither my time nor my walk, for from these cellars escaped through 
the large ventanas (unglazed windows) a delicious perfume, with which 
the whole town was scented, and which promised by-and-bye to regale the 
sense of taste, as it now did that of smelling. 

I continued my walk through a long street, about the middle of which, 
and on either side of the way, two large gates of uniform design appeared 
to belong to one and the same establishment. Turning my eyes in the 
direction which my nose indicated, I saw that the building to which one 
of the gates led was composed of bodegas ; behind the other I hear 
the hammering of casks. 

Under this gate was a stork; I had never seen one so near befor, 
These birds usually station themselves on the tops of the most elevated 
bgildings, where they have a singular propensity of balancing themselves 
on one leg, perching, with their face to the wind, on the upper extremities 
of the crosses, or on the domes of churches, about which they build their 
large nests of sticks. There is not a single church throughout the whole 
plain of the Guadalquiver which has not its stork’s nest. No one ever 
molests them; and when in the country they select, for want of a more 
elevated spot, the roof of a private house, the occupant looks on it a 
a good omen. 

I drew near to examine this one, who, eyeing with a melancholy 
expression a morsel of boiled meat for his breakfast, instead of some 
tempting frog that his mother would have presented to him, supported 
himself on his knees, or rather his shins (so to say), being too young 
as yet to keep himself long erect on his slender legs. 

The stork, by exciting my curiosity, had brought me good luck: the 
threshold to which it had attracted me was that of the largest and finest 
establishment in Xérés; besides which, its proprietor was a Frenchman, 
M. de Domecq, who allowed me to visit his immense bodegas and the 
offices connected with them, as well as to take sketches and explain 
everything that aroused my curiosity. 

wine of X¢rés cannot be said to have had any commercial import- 
ance before the begin of the last century. ore this period it 
was scarcely drank out of the country. Who first exported it it would 
be hard to say. A Frenchman, Pierre Domecq, the founder of the house 
which I am about to describe, was one of the earliest to discover it 
merits, to improve its qualities, and to create a market for it. Ferdinand 
VIL. showed his appreciation of this service by panting sole permission 
to this house to bear on its casks the royal arms —, 

The cultivation of the vine was formerly ited at Xérés, for 
the Spaniards. drink little wine; but it is cae leis very important. 
The wine-trade is not conducted as with us, where, freq , hot even 
the largest merchants possess a single vine themselves, but purchase all 
their stock from numerous small proprietors of vineyards. Here, where 
the land is scarcely subdivided at all, and where agricultural industry 
is far advanced, the merchants (many of them foreigners), in order to 
have wine to sell, and especially to have it well made and good, are obliged 
to become landowners, to cultivate their own vineyards, and even to be 
their own coopers. 

The consequence is that, besides producing excellent wines, they become 
proprietors of extensive establishments, which has no parallel with us. 
The vineyards of M. P. Domecq, for instance, which by long and constant 
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efforts have been concentrated so as to form a single concern, extend 
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ough over several hundred acres of excellent soil. The cultivation of the vines 
yhich requires the attendance of from nine hundred to a thousand labourers, 
e the § who come from various quarters, and who, during the whole time devoted 





to the various and incessant labours which are required, are lodged and fed 








































hich, |} st the vineyard itself, in buildings provided for the purpose. 
eared The labourers are distributed into parties of twelve and a foreman, 
n the for every description of employment. Here may be seen a party poising 
1 one on their heads baskets filled with the grapes which they have just gathered. 
heard In the buildings, half hidden by trees, besides the charming dwelling- 
house of the master, the requisite presses and a bodega to keep the wine 
efore, for the first day, is found a chapel to hear mass on Sundays; adjoining 
vated which is a spacious hall to stand in during Divine service, and serving 
selves in winter as a dormitory. At one end of this hall is an immense stové, 
mities und which, in the evenings, a party of cigarette-smokers assemble (for 
their the pipe is absolutely unknown) and listen to the everlasting chronicles 
whole of the Cid Campéador, Gusman the Good, and their wonderful sword- 
> ever strokes, whilst the musical company sing, with a slight nasal twang, but 
more with all their soul, boleros, jotas, or fandangos, accompanying themselves 
It a with the guitar. 
The guitar, the idolized instrument of the Spaniards, is seen and heard 
acholy inall places and all times, even in the vilest hovel, where, often enough, 
some asong accompanied supplies the place of a dinner. If you meet a 
ported regiment of dragoons, or cuirassiers, you still hear the guitar rattling 
you fom the shoulder-belt against the carbine at the trot of the jennet. 
In summer, the comfortable, I might say luxurious mattress made 
k: the dftushes, is carried out of doors and laid under the deep blue canopy 
- finest ofan Andalusian sky, and then every one sleeps wrapped in his manta. 
-hman, ASpaniard is never seen without this garment, which he uses, as occasion 
nd the ires, either as a cloak, a coverlet, or as a bag. 
>xplain ere, too, is a kitchen, with all the apparatus and utensils necessary 
for this army of labourers—apparatus and utensils very simple, consisting 
mport- df, Ist, Three enormous coppers, in which are cooked, all together, bacon, 
riod it gatlic, allspice by the thousand, gourds, tomatos, and the indispensable 
would gathansos (grey pease), the foundation of every Spanish dinner, rich or 
» house poor: Her Majesty the Queen has them served up every day, #f not 
ver ib ftom taste, at least for policy’s sake. 2ndly, Large earthen dishes for 
rdinand holding cocido, or else gaspacho—cold garlic soup, usually taken in the 
mission wening. 3rdly, Numerous alcarragas, for holding cold water. Every 
one is provided with his own spoon, and, be it said without offence, every 
res, fot true Spaniard always carries in his girdle his trusty and too-ready 
portant. Hf euchillo. I myself, harmless as I am, have seen three glitter. 
ot even Goatskins being formerly the only vessels in use in Spain, and no 
nase all ‘oper appearing to supply casks for a refined trade which might shrink 
, where infecting, with the detestable scent and flavour of a goat, the 
ndustty J delicious and fragrant winegwhich had cost so much trouble, every house 
rder © 9 embarking in the wine-trade set itself to work to fabricate its own 
obliged} tasks, in order to keep the valuable merchandise pure and in good 
n to be F condition. These casks are constructed as elsewhere, but the material 
is carefully selected and wrought; and before the precious liquor is 
become confided to them they are allowed to stand several months, filled with 
= water, which is frequently changed, to remove all flavour of the wood. 
cons 





Tn one of the shops is a mirador, or lofty tower, entirely composed 
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of new cask-staves, exposed to the air to be dried. The inside of this 
mirador, open at top, is a labyrinth, which it is impossible to traverse 
without a guide in order to reach the top, which commands a view of 
nearly all Xérés. It was built, out of work-hours, by the coopers’ 
apprentices, under the direction of one of themselves. 

The bodegas, or cellars in which the wine is stored, are well ventilated 
to secure evaporation. They are all built after the same model, and 
differ only in extent. For the most part they are very large, since they 
must be able to hold—lst, The proceeds of four or five vintages, the 
wine never being sold until it is four or five years old; 2ndly, The 
wines of all ages, to meet the current demand ; and, 3rdly, The wines 
which are called “ mothers of wine,” which are always kept in unvarying 
quantities. 

One of the four cellars of M. Domecq contains, stored away in three 
or four tiers, five thousand botas, each holding a hundred and thirty 
English gallons, or thirty arrobas, the average price of the arroba being 
2/1. 18s. 

I cannot describe to you all the different operations which are connectal 
with the vineyards, as the recital would be tedious. They are eight in 
number, including the vintage, of which alone I intend to speak. 

The different kinds of grapes which grow at Xérés produce different 
kinds of wine; each sort of grape has its own particular harvest ; and 
besides this, in order that the wines may be as good as possible, only the 
fully ripe grapes are gathered, so that completely to strip a vine of its 
fruit it must be gone over several times. 

The grapes thus carefully gathered, sort by sort, are evenly spreal 
on reed-mats, in a place devoted to this purpose near the presses, and 
in such a manner that the sua may perfectly dry them and evaporite 
the watery part of their substance. They are left thus exposed fr 
several days, perhaps eight or ten, according to the heat of the sm, 
the sort of grape, and, consequently, the wine to be made from it 
The clusters are carefully turned every day; and by night, to proted 
them from dew, they are covered by another set of reed-mats. 

The reed (sparte, or Spanish rush) is a kind of slender tough rush 
which grows on the mountains where nothing else will live. It is use 
for making ropes, baskets, and a variety of other things, even gun-wads 
It forms an important article of commerce, both domestic and foreign. 

When the grapes are considered to be sufficiently aired and dried, 
they are placed, at nightfall, into presses, in order to be trampled unde 
foot, and then submitted to the action of presses. ‘The must, or juice, 
which is obtained by this operation is immediately put into botas, where it 
undergoes a spontaneous fermentation. 

Towards January, when the fermentation is completed, and the mus 
is become wine, it is racked off from the lees, and left to itself until 
it has reached the requisite age for exportation, that is to say, four # 
five years. Some merchants are in the custom of racking it off a second 
time at the end of a year or two; but others, who know pretty wel 
what they are about, consider this second racking hazardous, or at leas 
useless. 


When it draws near the age for exportation it is submitted to a proces 
of clarification, which is conducted as follows. In the whites of twenty 
eggs are dissolved about four handfuls of a fatty substance, which ® 
found in the country; this dirty compost is poured’ into each tota; ther 
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m order to mix it thoroughly with the wine it is stirred briskly for a 
jong tume with a large iron rod, terminating in a horsehair brush, or wisk. 
The wine is then allowed to remain until thoroughly settled, after which 
it is racked off into another bota. 

After this operation, there is mixed with it a certain quantity of 
mother-wine, which is nothing else than very old wine, a perpetual sample 
of the quality which each merchant produces, and preserved with the 
most jealous care, for it is the fortune of the house. This mother-wine 
is to the new wine what leaven is to dough, imparting to it its own 
character and the direction which it must follow in order to attain 
excellence. Every year the quantity of mother-wine which is mixed 
with the four or five year-old wine is made by an equal quantity of other 
wine, old, but younger than the, mother-wine itself. 

The wines of Xérés, like those of the rest of the peninsula, could not 
bear exportation if some increase were not made to their natural strength ; 
% before despatching them they add about a fiftieth or sixtieth part of 
brandy—that is, into every fifty or sixty bottles of wine they pour a 
bottle of brandy—a minute quantity, certainly, and hardly credible to 
drinkers of Xéres wine, who cannot fail to have detected the flavour of 
girit in every sample submitted to them. But these will know that I 
geak only of genuine and good X¢rés. These genuine and delicious 
vines, selling at somewhat a high price because the cost of their produce 
shigh, are imitated far and near, in almost every country, and are then 
wid cheap. 

To mention here the places alone where the imitation is best, I may 
tame San Lucar, Oporto, Santa Maria, and even Malaga, where large 
quantities are sold; but what a difference !—greater, in fact, in flavour 
wd aroma than in price. The imitation sherries of San Lucar and 
Malaga are drunk in France in greater quantities than the real. The 
reason of this is, that few Turkish vessels trade with Cadiz, whilst many 
goto Malaga for dried fruits, and to Seville for the fine wools of Estre- 
madura. 

Among the genuine wines of Xérés are the dry and the sweet, and 
ofeach of these there are two sorts. The two dry wines are known under 
the names of “dry Xérés,” properly so called, the English sherry, and 
the other “ Amontillado Sherry,” or simply “ Amontillado.” These two 
dry wines, though quite different from each other in colour, scent, and 
flavour, are made (and this is well worthy of note) from the same grapes, 
and in precisely the same manner, so that very often several botas are 
filled with must coming from the same presses, and yet some become 


_Amontillado and some dry sherry. ‘This incomprehensible transformation 


wually takes place during the first, or occasionally the second year, and 
this without the most skilful manufacturer being able to account for 
the reason. 

Dry sherry has an aromatic flavour quite peculiar, and richer than 
that of its brother Amontillado, and there are three different colours— 
straw, golden, and deep golden. ‘The last is much admired by the 
English, who call it “brown sherry.” Amontillado is straw-coloured 
and more or less deep, according to its age, the old being the lightest. 
Its flavour is drier and more delicious than that of “ dry sherry,” and 
resembles that of a filbert or almond. 

This wine, which, as I have just said, is the result of a process which 
takes place during fermentation, is naturally less abundant than the other. 
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There are some years when very little is produced, or even none at ail; 
and on this account it is dearer. The word Amontillado means, “ like 
that of Mantilla.” 

Mantilla, in Upper Andalusia, in the vicinity of Cordova, produces 
an excellent wine, scarcely known, except at the place itself, on account 
of the want of roads to connect the commercial towns of Spain. 

In order to make these two dry wines, the grapes are left on the reed. 
mats exposed to the sun for two or three days, according to their condition 
and the state of the weather. 

The two sweet wines of Xérés are Paxaréte, or Pedro-Ximenés ang 
Moschatel. The first is made from grapes called Pedro-Ximenés, which 
are sweeter than the sherry grapes, and are left exposed to the rays of the 
sun ten or twelve days; so that, when submitted to the action of the 
the press, they are nearly reduced to the condition of sun-raisins. The 
must of this grape abounding in sugar, the fermentation is short and 
the wine retains its sweetness. Its flavour resembles that of the natum] 
grape, and its colour is very dark. 

Moschatel is made with Moschat grapes, in the same way as the last; 
but, the grape being sweeter, so also is the wine, and the colour much 
deeper. The longer these two sweet wines are kept the darker become 
their colour—exactly the reverse of what happens to the dry wines. 

Genuine sherries will keep for an indefinite length of time, either in 
casks or bottles. In the depths of one of M. Domecgq’s bodegas I saw 
five enormous botas, now more than a hundred years old—botas which 
would expand the heart and unknit the brows of the most melancholy soul 
alive. Each of them bears the name of some hero who flourished in the 
age when it was produced. I tasted that of Napoleon. That of Welling- 
ton would probably have poisoned me. I would willingly have run all 
risks, but it is specially reserved for the English. What shall I say 
of that which I did taste? Pray send in all speed for a few arrobas, 
and you shall judge for yourself. Bottle it, cork it tight, let it stand 
(on end, mind) in a dry place till I return; we will taste a bottle 
together, and I will imagine myself canopied again by the bright skies 
of Andalusia, redolent with the perfumes of—but no, I had better leave 
the perfumes unmentioned ; that odious garlic still lingers in my nostrils. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF VEGETABLES. 


Ir has, for a long time past, been suspected that there exists in vegetables 
a nervous system, in some degree analogous to that of animals ; an opinion 
which microscopic observation has partly confirmed. A French physician, 
M. Leclerc, Professor in the Medical School of Tours, has recently 
conducted a series of experiments, which go far to prove that in this 
respect, at least, the animal and vegetable kingdoms approach within very 
near limits of each other. 

The sensitive plant, Mimosa pudica—a delicate shrub very commonly 
grown in hothouses, which, when touched, has the remarkable property 
of folding its leaflets together in pairs, and suddenly drooping, as if 
death-struck—was selected as a fit object to experiment on. 

A sensitive plant and several open vessels of ether were placed together 
under a bell-glass, surrounded with sand, so as to cut off all communi- 
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cation between the exterior and interior air. The experiment took place 
jn sunshine, and lasted from ten to fifteen minutes. When the bell-glass 
was removed, after the lapse of this time, all the leaflets of the plant 
were wide open; but the plant had entirely lost its irritability, no effect 
being produced by the most violent shock, by acids, fire, or extensive 
mutilation; though, under ordinary circumstances, the plant is sensibly 
affected by either of these modes of treatment. 

A leaf being cut off and laid on the hand seemed to be favorably 
affected by the heat, disengaged from its support, and, in a short time, 
aslight shock produced a movement in the leaflets, which appeared as 
if recovering from a continued numbness. Another leaf, cut off while 
the plant was under the influence of ether, was submitted to the action 
of a current of voltaic electricity, and reeovered its sensitiveness more 
quickly than the first. ‘This fact is well worthy of being noted, if it be 
tuken into consideration with reference to the observations of M. Abeille, 
vhich tend to prove that electricity exercises a favourable influence over 
— produced by ether and chloroform. 

presence of sunshine during the experiment to have a 
matked influence on the for whilst the fects of ther are 
wident in from ten to minutes, under the of the sun; in 
gloomy weather or at ni are not visible a much longer 
0G puset, Aodkioeohomadlies tania The i 
must be conducted with some care, for if it be continued too , the 
plant is killed. 

If the sensitive plant be exposed for several hours to the action of 
ther, during night, it is always found to be dead when withdrawn from 
the apparatus, and its leaflets closed, in the position, that is to say, which 
they held when submitted to the ether; and this proves that inspiration 
takes place in plants, not only during the daytime, but in the night as well, 
wd during the so-called sleep of plants. 

The sensitive plant, which was taken dead from the bell-glass, pre- 
sated a peculiar appearance, being singularly rigid, and reduced to a 
temperature much below that of a plant in its natural condition, the 
wildness remaining until it had parted with all the ether with which it 
was charged. A portion of the ether which had evaporated during the 
experiment was detected by M. Leclere beneath the ground attaclied to 
the extremities of the spargioles of the roots, tending to prove that there 
isin plants a circulation of fluids, and that they have also the power of 
njecting fluids through their roots. 

It does not appear, from the experiments tried, that there is any centre 
to the nervous system of vegetables, analogous to that existing in the 
higher races of animals, but that, as in some polypes, the vegetables is 
composed of several individuals; for M. Leclerc succeeded in etherising 
tne portion of a plant without affecting the rest, though communication 
between the parts was in no way intercepted. The effect of chloroform 
was found to be similar to the heat of ether, only more rapid “s vac 


Hiax stations tumult, but not bliss, create, 
None think the great unhappy, but the great. 
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NO LIE THRIVES.—No. XV 


In the meantime, Frank’s flight had operated very powerfully on many 
at Seaforth. The circumstances connected with it, however, were care- 
fully concealed by the parties most interested in it. Mr. Sharman pro 
mised, and faithfully kept his word, that he would not open his lips o 
the subject ; and Mr. Davis, for his own sake, kept the matter a profound 
secret ; but the absence of suspicion in others, obliterated no sense of 
the real fact from his unhappy family, or lessened the sorrow in whieh 
all were plunged. He himself had received a blow, in his son’s delin- 
quency, which appeared the more acute as with greater coolness he could 
reflect upon it; while his wife, who could not but upbraid herself for 
much that had happened, was sick in mind, and very soon after sick too 
in body. Could she have learnt any tidings of her son, be they what 
they might, she fancied (and was, perhaps, correct in the supposition) 
that she should be happier; but to picture’to herself the most distressing 
calamities that might possibly have befallen him, was constant torture, 
which, in a manner, consumed her. 

At the present moment she stood in too much awe of her husband to 
converse with him on the subject; whilst to talk to her elder children 
and to Jane was hardly enough. She had never been on very intimate 
terms with Mrs. Richmond, for the latter did not encourage either her 
acquaintance or her confidence : in spite of this, however, she resolved on 
communicating to her all her distress. 

“You know, of course,” said she, “ what a piece-of-work there has 
been at Mr. Sharman’s? I mean about the loss of the ten-pound note. 
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{ean hardly fancy that my poor boy had any hand in it; and it is not 

clear to me that Mr. Sharman has any more suspicion than myself.” 

Mrs. Richmond felt alarmed ; and as she professed her total ignorance 
m the subject, Mrs. Davis repeated the story with such variations as it was 
yot in her nature to avoid making. 

“Surely Mr, Sharman does not implicate Willis in any way?” cried she, 
tuming very pale, and trembling with agitation. 

“Not that I ever heard,” replied she ; “but I am surprised that you 
now nothing about it. Oh! Mrs. Richmond, what a hateful place is 
tut Plough! Perhaps you remember what was said about it and the 
agatelle-board, ore evening at our house? It was all true enough; 

poor Frank was one of the party at that very time; and I may trace 
dithat has happened since to that very thing.” 

Without further reservation, she then related every circumstance 
amnected with her son. Mrs. Richmond heard her with mingled feelings 
dsorrow and gratitude, fervently thanking God in her heart for her own 
wi’s preservation ; while she wept for the misconduct of Frank, and for 
the distress of his mistaken mother. 

“Oh, Mrs. Davis,” cried she, “ well might I object to out-door appren- 
* sa 999 

“Ah!” replied she, with a deep sigh, “but men will always have 
tir own way; my mind misgave me at the time. No matter—done 
isdone ; but 1 am very much astonished that Willis did not tell you all 
about it! What could be his reason?” 

“He was, no doubt, desired not to do so,” replied Mrs. Richmond, 
quickly. 

“Most probably,” returned she ; ‘‘ but mothers are not like any one else. 
Iwish you could hear what Willis has to say ; there are many particulars 
that 1 yet want to know. He won’t tell you, perhaps, if you ask him out 
wd out, but you.might beat about to discover what I wish, and pray don’t 
keep anything from me—for oh! you don’t know what I feel.” 

“Mrs. Davis,” replied Mrs. Richmond gravely, “I never beat about 
to discover what I wish to know, and—forgive me, I do not mean it 
wkindly,—I wish you had done the same. In all my transactions, 
whether as a wife or a mother, I have found that the plain, direct way 
iin every respect, the only safe one, the only one that brings comfort 
wd happiness at last. You, I know, do not look upon deceit in the same 
light that Ido. What you consider justifiable, nay, even commendable, 
I regard as the very reverse. Heaven forvid that I should add in the 
dightest degree to your sorrow; I speak only as a mother, as a friend 
en, as one who looks upon your yet numerous family, and fully appre- 
cating your many excellent qualities, dreads the further effect of an 
ttample, so dangerous to them, and already so fatal to your own peace 
ad happiness.” She paused, and her eyes filled with tears. “I, too,” 
added she, “‘ have cause to deplore it; my poor Ellen must date her 
illness from the evening that she and your daughter walked to Kingsdale.” 

* But she is better, I hope?” said Mrs. Davis. 

“ She will never be better in this world,” replied Mrs. Richmond mourn- 
fully. “She daily gets weaker, and is a mere shadow.” 

Mrs. Davis was perfectly sincere when she expressed her sorrow at 
hearing this account of Ellen: the subject, however, had turned the 


Eerermtion from herself, to her great relief, and very soon after she took 
t leave, 
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When Willis was at home, the following Sunday, his mother told hin 
that Mrs. Davis had called upon her, and had been extremely commyj- 
cative. 

‘You know all, then,” said he. ‘“ Poor Frank! I pity while | 
condemn him. Ah, my dear mother! what a blessing have I in a pare 
like yourself, The transactions of the last few weeks have more an 
more convinced me how deeply I am indebted to you. Do you ask iy 
how? I have learnt it painfully from all that has happened to Frank. 
He was never straightforward; but to whom does he owe it? Whop 
may he thank for leading him into the crooked paths of falsehood? Tak 
of the authority of a father!—the moral influence of a mother is even 
way more powerful for good, and consequently for evil; a son my 
despise or rebel against the first, but the latter has become a part of 
himself, and will cease to operate only with existence. Mrs. Davis hy 
not, I dare say, told you the last affair that came to light. Oh, nm! 
she could not, as it was not known then; of course it is no business of 
mine, and I must say no more.” 

The circumstance to which Willis alluded was this. Mrs. Davis ws 
in the habit of running a bill with Mr. Sharman unknown to her husband, 
—not that he would have denied her anything that she thought prope 
to desire, but because it suited her inclination to do so, There was; 
mystery in it, and that of itself was the recommendation. The payment 
was punctually made through Frank, who, till this last year, had faith 
fully acquitted himself of the commission, and it was a new and bitte 
stroke to the unhappy father that mother and son had alike deceivel 
him. For the first time since they had been united, he expressed himself 
in severe terms of displeasure at her conduct, and commanded that th 
very name of Frank might not be mentioned either to him or in bi 
presence. Mrs. Davis felt this acutely ; it added a new species of misery 
to the weight which already oppressed her. She had now really ineumd 
that anger which had so often been the subject of her professed dread, bi 
of which she had entertained no apprehension. 

The conduct of Willis in the late affair had given great satisfactio 
to Mr. Sharman, and had won the regard of Mr. Davis. He had bee 
closely questioned by both as to his knowledge of the proceedings d 
Frank. Every answer he returned was marked with equal candow, 
kindness, and integrity. What he felt it his duty to reveal was don 
without exaggeration, yet without reserve. What in justice he could sy 
in his favour was promptly and warmly set forth. 

The name of Frank was now, as at his own abode, rarely mentioned, 
either by Mr. Sharman or Willis, and the excitement that his flight had 
ceused was entirely subsiding. The happiness, however, that Willis 
would have experienced in the confirmed and increasing esteem o 
Mr. Sharman was painfully alloyed by the state of his sister's health. 
She was gently but gradually fading away, like a beautiful object, which 
is almost imperceptibly lost in the shades of evening; but though the 
trial was severe, it was salutary to him. The defects of his temper, 
though subdued, were not eradicated ; he was no longer, indeed, subject 
to those violent bursts of anger which had once been so peculiar to him, 
but he was often made sensible that vigilance on his part was necessary 
to keep his ancient enemy under control. Ellen’s sweetness, her patient 
submission to the will of Providence, her placid cheerfulness, and, above 
all, her tender admonitions, wrought silently but powerfully in his heart 
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Her own allotted task—a due preparation for eternity,—was in appearance 
nearly complete : was she withheld from her reward, he sometimes thought, 
that she might yet be serviceable to himself? The idea served still 
further to soften every remaining asperity and impatience of temper, 
while it strengthened and confirmed the more amiable parts of his cha- 
racter. To his mother and sister alike his behaviour was most considerate, 
tender, and dutiful. 

The term of his apprenticeship was now nearly completed, and an 
arrangement had been made that he should go to London, Mr. Sharman 
having obtained him a situation in a large house with which he was 
connected. He felt that his absence would be a great loss to those he 
loved so dearly, but both encouraged him to do that which was so clearly 
for his interest. The worth of Emma Sharman’s affection for each was 
now enhanced in the eyes of the whole party, and it was a real consolation 
to Willis that his mother would always have one near her in whom all 
confidence could be placed. The parting, therefore, though sad, was 
soothed by many considerations, and hope, breathed through the lips of 
Ellen as she bade him adieu, was too precious not to be cherished, 
whether it might prove fallacious or not. Mr. Sharman parted from 
him as from a son, and Willis, fully appreciating all the kindness that had 
been shown him, felt that he was taking leave of a parent. 

For a little time after his arrival in town, he was almost as uncom- 
fortable as he had been when he first became an apprentice. Every 
thing was different from what he had been accustomed to, things were 
conducted on a different plan, and he felt a stranger even to his own 
business. He could not but own his inferiority to many of the young 
men with whom he was associated, and he was soon made sensible that 
his manner and style of dress partook of a provincial character. He 
was secretly annoyed that he had not waited till he came to London 
before he had ordered a new suit of clothes, and the light, though not 
il-natured observations made on their “country cut” tried him more 
than he would have been willing to acknowledge. He had the good 
sense and the correct principle also, however, not to allow himself to be 
betrayed into any unnecessary expense. His coat he knew would wear 
out in time, and he quickly acquired the manners of those who were worth 
imitating. The varieties of temper, too, that he met with, had a beneficial 
effect upon him, though it put his resolution to the most severe test, 
and compelled him daily, and almost hourly, to exercise the command 
he had acquired over himself. The solid worth of his character was 
Son discerned and duly estimated by those whose judgment was of 
value, and he found himself, as he had done before, reconciled to the 
change. Happily, his heart was in his business; he desired improve- 
ment, and he succeeded in his efforts to attain it. His assiduity, civility, 
and regular habits, attracted the attention of one of the partners of the 
firm, and he took care to afford him every possible opportunity of forward- 
ing his laudable wishes. His letters, therefore, were not only a solace 
but a source of pleasure to his mother and sister, while theirs, in return, 
were equally valuable and cheering to him. 

Mrs. Davis, in all the restlesness of an anxious heart, frequently called 
on Mrs. Richmond. Not, indeed, for the sake of the latter, for she stood 
in too much awe of her to derive much pleasure or comfort from her 
society ; but she was very fond of Ellen, and there was always a lurking 
hope in her, irrational, probably, in the eyes of others, had she expressed 
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it, that she might hear something of her unhappy son through Willis, 
London was a very large place, and Frank might be thousands of miles 
distant, but it was not less common than wonderful, she reasoned with 
herself, that tidings of absent friends were gained in places and from per- 
sons in a way that might pass all belief. 

Having one day heard that Mrs. Richmond had received a letter from 
Willis, she lost no time in paying her a visit with her daughter. She 
asked many questions about him, again and again turned the conversation, 
when it had been diverted from the subject nearest her heart, to the 
contents of the letter, to any point, in fact, that could bear on the end 
she had in view. All, alas! was in vain; and taking an affectionate leave 
of Ellen, she and Harriet pursued their way home. 

“Poor Ellen!” said Mrs. Davis, when they were at some little dis- 
tance from the house, and for the first time breaking silence since they 
left it, “her stay amongst us is short. I perceive a great change for the 
worse in her.” 

“Why, mother!” cried Harriet, “you told Mrs. Richmond that you 
were pleased to see Ellen looking so much better ! ” 

“ To be sure I did,” replied she; * why should I distress her by telling 
her what I thought? the blow will come quick enough upon her, without 
my giving her warning of it. No, no! the truth can’t be spoken at all 
times, especially in cases like these ; and if there is ever so faint a hope 
in a mother’s breast, who could have the heart to crush it! She gave 
a deep sigh as she spoke, walked on a few paces, and then abruptly said,— 

But what were you and Ellen talking so earnestly about ? ” 

* When?” returned Harriet, slightly colouring. 

“When you were on the sofa, sitting close to her as possible,” said she; 
“vou were talking in a whisper, it is true, but—” 

“Oh! I recollect now,” cried Harriet, “it was about a book she had 
lent me to read ; we were exchanging opinions on some parts of it.” 

“Why! I thought I heard you say something about Willis?” returned 
Mrs. Davis. 

Harriet shook her head, then suddenly, as if recollection had all at once 
returned to her, she exclaimed,—- 

“Oh, yes! you are right. Ellen was telling me what Willis thought 
of the book.” 

Truth and falsehood were here mingled. Harriet was by no means 
indifferent to Willis, and she never failed to endeavour to gain as much 
inforiaation respecting him as she possibly could from his sister. She 
felt no shade of remorse for the deceit she had practised: she had just 
been assured that the truth was not to be spoken at all times, and she 
had learnt before this to profit by the licence held out to her. Not that 
she often availed herself of it either to Mrs. Richmond or Ellen; the 
strict love of truth they inculcated and practised, made her careful of what 
she said in their presence, and she respected in them a virtue, the absence 
of which in her mother gave her no uneasiness, nor awoke the slightest 
concern that it was equally a stranger to her own bosom. 

Mrs. Davis was quite correct in her opinion respecting Ellen. Mrs. 
Richmond had been very unwilling to summon Willis from town: no 
change in Ellen had escaped her, and in her letters to her son she 
had cautiously guarded against any expression that might tend to mislead 
him. Her last letter had been such as to give him the most serious alarm, 
and had it been any other time of the year, he would have asked a week's 
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Jeave. As it was, he knew it would be very inconvenient to his employers 
if he were absent only a day or two, and he resisted the yearning desire 
he felt to go at once to Seaforth. The sadness of his countenance, how- 
ever, struck Mr. Langton, the junior partner in the firm before mentioned, 
and he inquired the cause. No sooner was this known, than he called 
for him, and, in the kindest manner, gave him permission to go into the 
country immediately. There was time to save the post when Mr. Langton 
spoke to him. He immediately, therefore, wrote to his mother to apprise 
her of his intended visit, and to bid her prepare to see him late in the 
following evening. [ To be continued.] 


CULTIVATION OF PLANTS IN CLOSED CASES.—No. II. 


“Tt will be enough, after having led the way on a new territory of investi- 
gation, we shall select one or two out of the goodly number of instances, as 
specimens of the richness and fertility of the soil.” ’ 

CuaLMErs’ ‘ Bridgewater Treatise.’ 
In our former Number we described the principle and mode of manage- 
ment of the Wardian cases; we must now add a few words concerning 
their construction and uses. 

We will take as our example a case of moderate size, fitted for standing 
ina drawing-room. 

A box, or trough, of about two feet and a half in length by two in 
width, and from four to six inches in depth, should be provided, the 
dimensions being of course fixed by the size of the place it is to occupy 
and the will of the owner. This trough should be about half filled with loose 
brick or other rubbish for draining, and then filled up with such mould as 
may be considered suitable for the kind of plants for which the case is 
designed ; a few pieces of ornamental stone to break the level, and afford 
¢revices for the roots of ferns and such plants as grow among stones, 
improves the appearance of the whole. It is better to have this trough 
lined with zinc as the moisture is apt to rot the wood, which not only 
injures the case, but causes an unpleasant and unwholesome smell in the 
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room where it stands. There should be one or two holes in the bottom of 
the trough fitted with corks, to allow of an exit for superfluons fluid in 
case you should require to use lime-water. Closely fitting to the top of 
this trough, and fitted to a grcove so as wholly to exclude the outer air, 
and to confine the internal atmosphere, should be either a bell glass ora 
well-glazed frame, like a tiny green-house. This should also be perfectly 
air tight ; no other apparatus is required. 

The advantages of this close method of growing plants we have already 
stated. Mr. Ward does not claim the credit of originality, although we 
should be wrong in not awarding it to him. “The closed cases,” he 
says, “ are as old as the creation. We are told that the snow itself affords 
shelter to the productions of those inhospitable regions against the piercing 
winds that sweep over fields of everlasting ice. Under the cold defence of 
the snow plants spring up, dissolve the snow a few inches round, and the 
part above being again quickly frozen into a transparent sheet of ice, 
admits the sun’s rays, which warm and cherish the plant in this natural 
hothouse until the returning summer renders such protection unnecessary,” 

But the utilitarian will ask “ where is the gain? what advantage can 
be reaped from this discovery?” Perhaps the mere utilitarian, who 
looks on things only in the light of profit, will not be disposed to admit 
that it is any gain to have discovered the means of adding one source of 
simple and innocent pleasure to the lives of those who, from sickness or 
other circumstances, are precluded from entering much into the active 
duties of life, or from amy cause are shut out from intercourse with 
nature, and the enjoyment of watching the growth of plants in their 
natural homes. Yet surely itis no small thing to add a joy to those who 
for weeks and months together never rejoice. in the sight of the fair 
meadows and sunlit woods, with their bright canopy of spreading branches, 
their lovely carpeting of flowers and ferns, of tender mosses and grasses; 
and, doubtless, there are many among our readers who will deeply enter 
into the feeling expressed in the following extmaet which originally 
appeared in the ‘ Quarterly Review :’—* For the utilitarian we will here 
after find reasons which will induce him to look with favour on our glazed 
eases, and lead him to admit that the introduction of this new principle is 
likely to be advantageous to science and commerce as well as amusing to 
the invalid and the recluse.” 

“* Who is there,” says our author, “that has not some friend or other 
confined by chronic disease or lingering decline to a single chamber, one, 
we will suppose, who was a short time ago among the gayest and most 
admired of a large and happy circle, now, through sickness, dependent, 
in her lone state, for her minor comforts and amusements, on the angel 
visits of a few kind friends, a little worsted-work, or a new quarterly, and 
in the absence or dulness of them, happy in the possession of some fresh- 
gathered flowers—in watering and attending a few pots of favourite plants, 
which are to her as friends, and whose flourishing progress under her 
tender care offers a melancholy but instructive contrast to her own 
decaying strength. Some mild autumn evening her physician makes 4 
later visit than usual, the room is faint from the exhalation of the flowers, 
the patient is not so well to-day, he wonders that he never noticed that 
mignionette or those geraniums before, or he should never have allowed 
them to remain so long. Some weighty words on oxygen and hydrogen 
are spoken ; her poor pets are banished for ever at the word of the man of 
science, and the most innocent and unfailing of her little interests is at at 
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end. By the next morning her flowers are gone, but the patient is no 
better ; there is less cheerfulness than ever, there is a listless wandering 
of the eyes after something that is not there, and the good man is too much 
of a philosopher not to know how the working of the mind will act upon 
the body, and too much of a Christian not to prevent the rising evil if he 
can; he hears with a smile her expression of regret for her long-cherished 
favourites, but he says not a word. In the evening a largish box arrives, 
directed to the fair patient, and superscribed ‘keep this side uppermost, 
with care.’ There is more than the common interest on box-opening in the 
sick chamber. After a little tender hammering and knot-loosening, 
Thompson has removed the lid, and there lies a large oval bell-glass fixed 
down to a stand of ebony, some moist sand at the bottom, and here and 
there over the whole surface some tiny ferns are just pushing their curious 
little fronds into life, and already promise, from their fresh and healthy 
appearance, to supply, in their growth and increase, all the beauty and 
interest of the discarded flowers without their injurious effects. It is so. 
These delicate exotics—for such they are—closely sealed down in an air- 
tight world of their own, flourish with amazing rapidity, and in time 
produce seeds which provide a generation to succeed them. Every day 
witnessing some change, keeps the mind continually interested in their 
progress, and their very restriction from the open air, while it renders the 
chamber wholesome to the invalid, provides at the same time an atmo- 
sphere more suited to the development of their own tender frames.”’ 

The modes in which science and commerce are to be benefited by 
means of this simple contrivance are chiefly, though not wholly, to be 
found in the facility they afford for the interchange of plants with foreign 
climes. Most plants require to be kept growing during their voyage 
home from distant lands, and a great difficulty has always existed in 
providing means for their safe transmission, the majority of those shipped 
perishing from the variations in temperature, the influence of the salt in 
the atmosphere, or of the salt water splashing on them, and the want of 
suitable supplies of water. 

It will be obvious that the closed cases would obviate all these 
several difficulties. Mr. Ward tells us that he sent two cases with 
ferns, grasses, &c., to Sydney. Once, during the hot weather near 
the equator, these received a light sprinkling of water, but that was 
all. They were placed on the poop of the vessel, and continued there 
all the voyage (from June to November), and all, with the exception of 
two or three ferns which appeared to have faded, grew and throve to 
admiration. These cases were refilled at Sydney, when the thermometer 
was between 90° and 100° in the shade; the thermometer fell to 21° at 
Cape Horn, and the decks were covered a foot in depth with snow. At 
Rio Janeiro the thermometer was at 100°, and in crossing the line at 120°. 
Eight months they were on the voyage, and arrived in London when the 
thermometer was at 40°; they were on the deck, and not once watered 
during their voyage, but were in a perfectly vigorous state. 

Coffee and tea plants have been abundantly supplied to the possessions 
of the Honourable East India Company in the Himalayas. Mr. Fortune, 
an agent employed by them to collect plants in China, writes thus :—‘“ We 
have done wonders with your cases in India as well as in this country. .. . 
When I tell you that nearly twenty thousand tea-plants were taken in 
safety, and in high health, from Shanghae to the Himalayas, you will have 
an idea of our success. The same success attended some cases packed 
by me for the United States. A large number of large and beautiful 
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trees and shrubs, sent by me at different times to that country, have arrived 
in the best order, scarcely a species has been lost.” 

A lamentable contrast to the success above described is given in the 
report of M. Guillemin, who was sent by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce at Paris to Brazil, to obtain information concerning the 
management of the tea-plant, and to import some into France. Induced 
by several reasons, but chiefly by a mistaken view of economy, he decided 
on conveying the plants in boxes with sliding panels: eighteen of these 
boxes were filled and shipped on the 20th of May, arranged two and two 
in a suitable situation. “ The vigour of my tea-plants and the verdure of 
their foliage,” says M. Guillemin, “‘ had been generally adinired at Rio, 
and I fondly anticipated the most prosperous results from my expedition, 
But short-lived was this satisfaction. ‘Two days after heavy north winds 
drove us off our course, the sea became more boisterous than is usual in 
these latitudes, and the necessity of closing the ports, lest the spray should 
irrevocably injure my plants, caused them a great injury by the necessary 
exclusion of light.” 

Things went on from bad to worse: by the llth of July most of 
the plants had lost their foliage, and the stalks of some had quite 
dried up. Towards the end of the voyage there was a deficiency 
of water on board, and though the captain gave an increased allowance 
for the shrubs, they no doubt suffered in part from that circumstance; 
and had the voyage been protracted, or the deficiency greater, they must 
have perished from that cause alone, whereas if they had been in closed 
cases none would have been required, and the crew would not have been 
straitened for the supply of the plants. The voyage was of but a few 
days more than two months; but the plants were reduced to about one- 
third of their original number before they reached Brest, the port for 
which they were bound. 

Some very interesting details of experiments in growing ferns from 
seed are given in a letter from Mr. Deane, with which we will close our 
remarks, Mr. Deane obtained some peculiarly fine and soft sandstone, 
which he prepared by breaking it into pieces of from one to two inches 
square, and less than one inch thick. Before sowing the seeds on them he 
had these prepared stones baked in an oven “ to destroy any organic life 
that might be lurking about them.’’ They were then piled in dishes, 
moistened with distilled water, and covered with bell-glasses preparatory to 
receiving the seed. He says, ‘ The seed to be sown was obtained froma 
recently-gathered frond, laid fruiting side downwards between two sheets 
of white paper, on the top of which was laid a book, or piece of board, to 
keep them in place. In the conrse of three or four days the seed was 
discharged from the capsules, and removed to the damp stone by turning 
the stone down upon it, of course taking care that the seed did not lie too 
thick. In about sixty hours germination had commenced, and thenceforth 
daily progressed into maturity. In this way I have raised several species 
of fern without a failure: abundant means being thus afforded for 
observing their development from the commencement of germination up to 
the perfect plant.” 

We cannot doubt that these details will be interesting to the readers of 
the ‘Home Friend,’ and we hope that many who peruse them will be led 
to provide themselves with means of testing the value of these pretty 
diminutive gardens. Children and poor people who cannot afford to have 
a regularly-constructed case may make the same principle as that on which 
they are constructed available for growing seeds, or obtaining shelter for 
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some pet plant, or for growing cuttings (in which this system is eminently 
successful), by putting a little mould into a deep plate or saucer, and 
covering it with a bell-glass, or broken wine-glass or tumbler, the cracks 
or holes being well stopped with putty, or covered with a bit of oiled silk 
orgutta percha paper. ‘The glass may be turned up on the saucer, when 
the plants or seeds have been placed in the mould; and if it does not fit 
closely to it, a spoonful of mutton fat melted, and allowed to run over 
the edges of the glass and saucer, so as to unite them, will make the 
little case quite air-tight, and the experiment as perfect as it could be under 
any circumstances. It must, however, be remembered that the saucer in 
which the mould is placed must be glazed, so as not to be in the least 
degree porous, as if it is the moisture will sink through and evaporate, 
and the plants will not grow. A common tea-saucer or small glazed pan 
will answer well. 

A propagating glass placed thus on a plate of earth, and the whole 
made air-tight by means of laying a piece of cotton cord dipped in melted 
bees-wax, and placed whilst warm, so as to touch the edges of both glass 
and plate, answers admirably, and looks better than mutton fat for those 
who can obtain it, and is also less liable to crack. 


ANCIENT LONDON,—No. X. 
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RomAN PAVEMENT AND Remains or TOWER ROYAL, 
Tue most recent discovery of Roman London took place in the begin- 
ning of April 1852, in the excavation on the north side of Cannon Street, 
for the new thoroughfare between St. Paul’s Churchyard and King 
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William Street. The workmen employed on the site a little to the east 
of Basing Lane, at the depth of twelve feet six inches, laid bare a Roman 
tessellated pavement, a space of about twenty-seven feet being ex- 
posed. It was composed of the common red tessere and without pattern, 
embedded in a thin layer of fine cement and pounded brick, underneath 
which was a thick stratum of coarse sand cement. A cutting, contiguous 
to the site of the pavement, exhibited a section of chalk foundation inter- 
spersed with Roman tiles, over which, supporting part of a brick building 
in the course of demolition, were the remains of a strong chalk wall about 
ten feet high, and four feet in thickness. About eighteen feet from the 
Roman pavement was a circular shaft or well, similar to that discovered 
among the Roman remains on the site of the present Corn Exchange, near 
Billingsgate. This shaft was built of chalk and lined with hard stone. 
A large vault, constructed of blocks of chalk, had been demolished by the 
workmen before the writer had an opportunity of examining it. The 
length of the cutting was one hundred and forty-two feet by about eight 
feet, and in depth, about twenty below the level of the street. The soil 
was greatly impregnated with animal and vegetable matter, black and 
humid. 

Throughout the whole length of the cuttings was a series of piles, on 
which were Roman foundations constructed with unhewn blocks of chalk, 
cemented with hard mortar, over which were laid courses of large tiles. 
Among these walls were quantities of horns, bones, teeth and tusks of 
boars, oxen, goats, and other animals; the shells of oysters, mussels, 
and cockles were abundant. Fragments of scored flue-tiles and flanged 
tiles were found, and among the débris of pottery and glass, some 
perfect specimens of the former were picked up, the chief of which 
consisted of an amphora, a black cinerary urn, vessels of stone-coloured 
ware, mortaria studded with quartz, with the potter’s name, a black ur, 
diamond pattern, a small Samian vessel, an earthen lamp, a small vessel 
used, probably, for balsams or other funeral offerings.* 

At the bottom of a cross trench was found a human skeleton lying east 

west six feet below the chalk. The interest of these discoveries 
was enhanced by the association of the aforementioned superstructure of 
which rose over the tessellated pavement, with the locality formerly 

bby the fortress of ‘Tower Royal, this being the spot, according to 
survey of the surrounding bearings, on which it must have stood ; 

ing in all probability a vestige of that edifice. Stow places 

in the parish of St. Michael; but it appears, by a grant 
Richard . to Norfolk, to have been in 


It acquired the ‘title of Inn Royal in the time of Edward ITL., who made it 

his residence, but afterwards bestowed it on the College of St. Stephen, 

Westminster. It reverted to the crown,.and in the time of Richard II. was 

called the Queen’s Wardrobe, when it appears to have been a place of 

strength ; for when the followers of Wat Tyler had obtained possession of 
* Figured in the ‘ Illustrated London News,’ April 17, 1852. 
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the Tower of London, it afforded shelter to the Princess Joan, the king’s 
mother, and here took place the interview between Joan and her royal 
son, after he had, by a degree of firmness and presence of mind not borne 
out by his subsequent career, suppressed a rebellion which had well nigh 
proved fatal to his crown and heritage. Leon ITI., King of Armenia, when 
expelled his kingdom by the Turks, was lodged and entertained with 
kingly generosity in Tower Royal by Richard II. in the year 1386. This 
place was afterwards used as stabling for the king’s horses, and finally it 
was portioned into mean tenements, which were swept away by the great 
fire of 1666. The fragment of chalk wall presumed to have been a 
portion of it, had been incorporated with the structure of a house built 
immediately after the fire. 

It will be seen by the record of vestiges which at various times have 
been brought to light, that beneath the foundations of modern London 
lie, thickly strewn, tokens of the closely-seated population and common 
life of the ancient colonists; of the busy market where the slave stooped 

der his burthen, and the freedman bustled amid the throng of traffic ; 

the bath and its appurtenances, the wholesome luxury which habit 
rendered a mecessity of Roman life; of the crowded dwellings of the 
ordinary classes, and edifices of pe pretension, whose ornamented floors 
appear designed for the tread of patrician feet; and for these we fondly 
and upon slight inferences claim the designation of a basilica or a palace ; 
but the genius of oblivion, who rules over the unrecorded centuries of their 
busy existence, mocks the vain effort, and we confess the theme to be a 
cipher, the key to which is wanting. One feature not yet touched upon 
is-the light which research or discovery may have shed upon the temples 
of Roman London. It is true that we are told by the grandiloquent 
Geoffrey, that “ Malmutias Dunwallo, son of Cloton, Duke of Cornwall, 
having vanquished his competitors and established himself on the throne, 
cused a temple to be erected, called the Temple of Peace ;” and we are 
further informed, by a subsequent authority,* that its site was “on or near 
the place where Blackwell-hall, or, as some will have it, St. Paul’s, now 
stands ;’ but with this wide mark we are left to shift for ourselves as 
regards the means of corroboration. The latter site has been claimed for a 
temple of Diana; and Wren, who sought for but failed to discover any 
vestiges of such an edifice, in digging for the foundations of the present 
church, was induced to dismiss the belief in any such temple, and likewise 
to include the other temple of Apollo, said to have occupied the site of 
Westminster Abbey, in the sweep of his scepticism—the logic of his con- 
dusion being that finding no remains of a temple in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
was no temple of Diana, and there having been no temple of Diana, 
neither was there a temple of Apollo. Perhaps it would have been judi- 
tious in the great architect to have limited his negation to the site 
examined, and so left the subject open to further investigation. 

Tradition has assigned to Diana a tutelary character in connection with 
London ; and this is further supported by the striking words of Flete, a 
monk of Westminster, who, recording the anarchy which ensued on the 
departure of the Romans, says, “ The British religion and justice decaying 
sensibly, there landed in all parts of Britain a prodigious number of pagan 
Saxons and Angles, who at length overspreading the whole island, and 

ming masters of it, they, accurding to the custom of their country, 
erected to their idols fanes aud altars in several parts of the land, and 
* Seymour's ‘Survey of London.’ 
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overthrowing the Christian churches, drove them from their worship, and 
spread their pagan rites all round the country. Thus was restored the old 
abomination wherever the Britons were expelled their place; London 
worships Diana, and the suburbs of Thorney * offer incense to Apollo.” 


ALTAR oF DIANA, 


This passage, claiming for Christianity a strong root previous to the 
departure of the Romans, points, likewise, distinctly to a general and early- 
grounded belief in the establishment of a temple dedicated to Diana in 
London; and it is not to be supposed that the Romans had maintained 
their seat in London for six centuries without having founded a fane to s0 
popular a deity. Flete’s pointed reference conveys the inference that 
Diana had been distinguished by especial worship in the one place, as 
Apollo was in the other. The root of this Diana-worship in London is to 
be found in the story of Brutus, the great-grandson of /®neas, who, 
having by accident slain his father, fled forth from Greece and came to an 
island called Legrecia where there was a temple to Diana. Here he offered 
sacrifice to, the goddess and prayed for her further guidance. This prayer, 
and the response of the oracle, are embodied in a Latin poem by Gildas, 
who flourished in the fifth or sixth century, for in which is not certainly 
ascertained, but whose long priority to Geoffrey of Monmouth secures that 
part of the story from the imputation of its being one of the devices of the 
latter.. The translation is given by Milton in his ‘ History of England 
carried down to the Norman Conquest :’— , 

“Diva potens nemorum.” 

“ Goddess of Shades, and Huntress, who at will 
Walk’st on the rolling sphere, and through the deep, 
On thy third reign, the earth, look now ; and tell 
What land, what seat of rest, thou bidst me seek ; 
What certain seat, where I may worship thee, 

For aye, with temples vowed, and virgin quires.” 

* Subsequently called Westminster, on the erection there of the church or 
minster. 
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To whom, sleeping before the aitar, Diana in a vision that night thus 
answered :— 


** Brute, sub occasum solis.” 


“Brutus, far to the west, in th’ ocean wide, 
Beyond the realm of Gaul, a land there lies, 
Seagirt it lies, where giants dwelt of old: 

Now void, it fits thy people. Thither bend 

Thy course: there shalt thou find a lasting seat ; 
There to thy sons another Troy shall rise, 

And kings be born of thee, whose dreaded reign 
Shall awe the world, and conquer nations bold.” 


It has been already stated that one of the names attributed by the Welsh 
authorities, is Dian Belin, or City of Diana. Selden fancifully construes 
London, Lian Dien Templum Diane; and in reference to skulls of oxen, 
sacred to Diana, is mentioned “the digging up in the churchyard 
(St. Paul’s), in Edward I.’s reign (as we find by our annals) an incredible 
number of ox-heads, which the common people at that time, not without 
great admiration, looked upon to have been Gentile sacrifices, and the 
learned know that the Tauropalia were celebrated in honour of Diana.” 
Horns of stags, sawn through, and tusks of boars, were dug up, along with 
a variety of Roman remains, in 1675, near the north-east corner of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and between the Deanery and Blackfriars was 
found a small figure of Diana herself. These circumstances, bearing more 
or less upon the fact of Diana-worship in London, corroborate to a certain 
extent the presumption that her temple stood, if not on the site of St. Paul’s, 
at least at no great distance from it, and this was brought home by the dis- 
covery, on the site of the present Goldsmiths’ Hall, in Foster Lane, of an 
altar of Diana, which lay among the foundations of a Roman building of 
considerable dimensions and strength. The altar is deposited in Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. It is among the most elegant specimens found in this 
country, and the spirited action of the figure of Diana, carved upon the 
face, resembles that of the celebrated statue in the collection of the Louvre. 
“The goddess is represented in the act of drawing an arrow from the 
quiver over her right shoulder; in the left hand she carries a bow, and at 
her feet appears a dog, partly crouching and looking up as if waiting for a 
signal to pursue the game. The figure is draped in a short garb, folded to 
the girdle, and leaving the legs free from the knees downwards. It is 
sculptured on the face of the altar, which is slightly concave behind the 
figure. ‘The sides of the altar contain the type of a tree, and on the 
back are the remains of an inscription nearly obliterated, in the lower part 
of which the remaining indications of letters hold out some temptation 
toa reconstruction of their straggling members into the word Diana, with 
the appendage of the letter V for Venatrix; but the evidence is too 
indefinite for any other exercise than the indulgence of a degree of 
fanciful speculation. Below the inscription are a tripod, a sacrificial vessel, 
and what appears to be a hare squatting upon its haunches. The height of 
the altar is one foot eleven inches; the breadth at the base eleven inches, 
and the depth of the side is seven inches and a half.”* 

This fine and highly-interesting vestige was, on its discovery, erroneously 
described as an altar of Apollo. It was found among the extensive 
remains of walls and foundations of such strength, as to require the use of 


* « Vestiges of-Old London,’ by J. W. Archer. 
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gunpowder to effect their dislocation. The altar had been thrown into a 
cart, with a quantity of rubbish, and would have been lost, but for the 
curiosity of a gentleman present, who, remarking the shape of the stone, was 
induced to remove the clay so as to reveal the features of the sculpture 
upon it. The appearance of the site gave positive indications of its having 
been occupied by a Roman building of importance; and but for the 
unaccountable misappropriation, by those who noticed the discovery, 
of the altar to Apollo, it must have struck any intelligent observer that 
here was the fane of Diana of London, a site evidently eligible for the 
temple, not without the walls and contiguous to a cemetery as it must have 
been had it stood on the ground of St. Paul’s, but just within the walls and 
near where the ancient British road,* going out by the northern gate, led 
into the great forest of Middlesex, and where the hunter might invoke at 
his departure the goddess of the chase, or, returning, propitiate her with 
an offering of his spoils. 

A ‘Letter from A. J. Kemp, Esq., F.S.A., to Sir Henry Ellis,t 
describes a fragment of a presumed Roman column found in the progress 
of some recent works at Christ’s Hospital, which, it is very probable, 
originally appertained to the superstructure of the temple, being no great 
distance from the site where the foundation and altar were discovered, 
“The relic,” says the writer, ‘is a fluted pillar, the original circumference 
of which must have been at least four and a half or five feet; and it 
presents an interesting and not inelegant instance of a departure from the 
regular forms of ancient classic architecture, having been adorned (no doubt 
at intervals throughout its whole length) with bands of pendant leaves of 
the lotus kind, so that it assimilated in some degree with the Egyptian 
style. One side of this column has subsequently been worked into a triform 
cluster of pillars, if I judge correctly, about the time of Henry I1I. Now 
it will be recollected that the Franciscans, or Friars Minors, came into 
England in the year 1225, nearly about the same time with the Do 
minicans, or Preaching Friars: and that on the site of Christ’s Hospital 
they founded an asylum by the liberality of John Edwin, a citizen of 
London. Here, about 1239, was erected for their use a spacious church, on 
or near the site, I presume, of some important Roman edifice, whose ruins 
still encumbered the spot, or were revealed by the slightest excavation. 
Of this building the column under consideration was probably a member. 

The Grey-Friars Church was immediately contiguous to the precincts of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, where in 1819—when the foundations of the New 


* Called Ermin, or Hermin Street—of Hermes, the Greek Mercury, whose 
adoption in this country is of Germanic origin. Hermes, among other 
attributes, was the protector of roads; and statues were erected to him at 
the junction of highways. Those statues were originally square pillars of 
stone, surmounted by the head of the deity, under which form, called 
Eminsul, or pillar of Hermes, he was worshipped by the Germans. A token 
of the worship of Thoth, the Egyptian Mercury, may be inferred from the 
repeated occurrence of the word Tothill, or Thoth-hill, in various old towns in 
this country, and which may be relics of the Druids’ time ; Thoth, or Teut, 
being one of the Druidical deities. The eminences so distinguished may 
have been dedicated in reference to his attribute as god of eloquence, in places 
where proclamations were made and popular assemblies harangued. It may 
perhaps be going too far to attribute a similar origin to the term “ touters,” 
by which the class is designated who ply at the doors of auction marts, 
cheap provision shops, at watering-places, &c. 

+ ‘ Archeologia,’ P 
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Post Office were preparing—I myself saw very extensive vestiges of Roman 
vaultings ; and in vol. xxiv. of the Society’s ‘ Archeologia,’ p. 300, an 
altar is engraved, bearing the figure of Apollo,* which was discovered in 
erecting the Goldsmiths’ Hall in Foster Lane, close by. The Franciscans, 
it seems probable, took all convertible advantage of the remains of some 
Roman building in the immediate vicinity of their precinct when they were 
erecting their new church and offices, as the canons of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand had shown them the example; for in confirmation of their 
possessions without Cripplegate, by a charter of King Stephen, the 
actually obtained a grant of certain stones of the wall of London, which 
had fallen down and encumbered the highway running through their land. 

The situation of Goldsmiths’ Hall is nearly closely proximate to the 
Post Office, on whose site the Roman vaultings were seen, and doubtless the 
remains of masonry were only different portions of the same fabric; in 
short, the foundations, &c., of the temple of Diana in London. 
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FRAGMENT OF ORNAMENTAL ARCHITECTURE AT GUILDHALL. 


The fragment of a column, noticed by Mr. Kemp, is one of the very few 
tfemains of ornamental architecture of the Romans which have been found 
in London. Another fragment of remarkable character stands at the 
entrance to the Guildhall library—found in the City, and conveyed to the 
City stoneyard (the limbo of antiquarian waifs and strays): it has been 
subsequently rescued, to be placed in its present situation, but under what 
cireumstances, or in which exact locality discovered, is not recorded. It 
appears to be part of a pediment; the ornamentation, composed of reeds, 
suggests the impression of a dedication to the god Pan, but one solitary 
stone goes but a little way to the building of a temple. 

A neighbouring fragment at Guildhall was found in digging a sewer in 
Nicholas Lane, near Cannon Street. It is part of an inscription, the 
remainder of which was visible, but it was not thought worth while, by . 
those engaged in the work, to bestow the trifling exertion of rescuing it, 
although, from the magnitude of the characters, it might have proved, if 
entire, a record of considerable importance ; as it stands, it is like last 
words cut short by death, whose meaning the grave holds in dumb sus- 
pension. 

In reference to the preoccupation of the site of Michael’s Church, 


* It is remarkable how near this comes to the identification of the temple 
of Diana, which must have been evident but for the misappropriation of the 
altar, and this needs but to be seen to speak for itself. It would appear as if 
the resolute scepticism of Wren had blinded all succeeding investigators on 
approaching the subject. 
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Crooked Lane, by a Roman temple, a witness of discoveries made on the 
removal of the church* supplies us with information, in which the following 
particulars are worthy of notice. The writer alludes to the custom of the 
Romans in selecting elevated situations for their sacred buildings, and 
describes the evidence of sacrifice as appearing in the discovery of horns of 
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FRAGMENT OF ORNAMENTAL ARCHITECTURE AT GUILDHALL, 


rams, goats, &c., three bushels of which were found within the walls of the 
ancient church,f a piece of plain red tessellated pavement, fourteen feet 
square, was found just under the church, and under the early English 
remains distinguished by lancet windows, were massy fragments of Roman 
architecture of sandstone ; the surface having been painted of the favourite 


Roman colour, bright red. Sacrificial remains were also found under 
the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, in 1730. Other remains were found 
as far west as the site of St. Martin’s in the Fields, where, in 1722, a 
Roman arch was brought to light with several ducts, fourteen feet under 
zround ; and Gibbs, the architect, reported the discovery of buffaloes’ heads, 
Sir Hans Sloane had a glass vase, bell-shaped, that was found in a stone 
coffin in digging the foundations of the portico. 


* ‘An Account of Roman Antiquities discovered on the Site of the Church 
of St..Michael, Crooked Lane, &c., communicated by Alfred John Kemp, Esq, 
in a letter to Henry Ellis, Esq., F.A.S.’ See ‘ Archeologia,’ vol. xxiv., p. 190, 

+ This had been a consecrated site from time immemorial. The recent 
church was erected after the great fire, on the site of a church built in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, to replace a yet earlier edifice of small 
dimensions, the remains of which were visible below those of the two 
others, 


AFFLICTION is the good man’s shining scene, 
Prosperity conceals his brightest ray ; 
As night to stars, woe lustre adds to man. 
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